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ODOT is 
in top ten 


The Oregon Highway Division 
was ranked among the top ten 
states in the amount of highway 
contract work performed by minor- 
ity-owned businesses in 1983, 
according to a recent report 
released by U.S. Secretary of Trans- 
portation Elizabeth Dole. 

Oregon placed sixth in the 
nation with 13.2 percent of the 
work done by disadvantaged busi- 
ness enterprises (DBEs) on highway 
contracts awarded by the division. 
The top five states were Colorado, 
with 14.2 percent; Ohio, with 15.2 
percent; Hawaii, with 23.7 percent; 


Alaska, with 24.1 percent; and — 


Nevada, with 67.9 percent. 

These amounts include work 
done by DBEs as contractors and 
subcontractors. 


Work force situation 


More than $22 million in federal 
and state funds of the total $167 
million in jobs contracted by the 
division was performed by DBE 
firms, a 215 percent increase over 
1982.. 

“Work was done at locations 
_ where there were minority busi- 
nesses available and willing to per- 

form work as either contractors or 
subcontractors,” said State High- 
way Engineeer Scott Coulter. 

‘Because of a requirement in the 
Surface Transportation Assistance 
Act of 1982, we increased our 
efforts in minority business work. 
One requirement of the new law 
was that 10 percent of the monies 
be spent on work performed by 
minority business enterprises,’’ he 
said. 

He credited Kay Turner, E.E.O. 
and labor compliance manager, 
with the accomplishment. Turner 
keeps a record of certified minority 
firms, looks at their capabilities, and 
sets DBE and Women Business 
Enterprise goals on appropriate 
contracts. 


a hatch VOSS 2 ri 3 : Z 
This outdoor scene at Silver Falls State Park may indeed be a 
harbinger of spring. The Parks Division will be opening three of its 
parks this month in preparation for families heading out for their 
spring vacations. Story page 3. 


Crews prepare to pour concrete during installation of the weigh-in- motion equipment at the Jefferson Exit on I-5. 


is 


A computer will record round- the-clock data on overpassing trucks and will send it directly to computers in Salem. A 
new, similar system is being tested on bridges. See related story and photos, page 5. 


Project another first for Oregon 


New system speeds truck weighing 


“It’s a win-win situation for 
everybody.”” 

That’s how ODOT Transporta- 
tion Economist Milan Krukar enthu- 
siastically describes the new truck 
‘‘weigh-in-motion’’ (WIM) and 
‘automatic vehicle identification’ 
(AVI) pilot project set to begin this 
month. 

Krukar, who worked with Eco- 
nomic Services Manager Loyd 
Henion to develop the pilot, has a 
right to be enthusiastic. Portions of 
the project are not only another 
Oregon “‘first,’” but the two-year 
effort promises to save tax dollars, 
benefit the trucking industry and 
improve highway design. 

‘It will help the department bet- 


i: an 


ter manage our highway system,” 
he summarized. 

The project is a cooperative 
effort between the Planning Sec- 
tion and the Permits and 
Weighmaster Unit. Ken Karnosh, 
Region 2 project manager, is in 
charge of.construction. 

Weighing moving trucks is not all 
that new, said Krukar. The system of 
weighing trucks in motion has been 
handled successfully in Europe, but 
some aspects of the division’s five- 
part project--like the system for 
identifying individual trucks--are 
unique. 

The project includes: 

@Sophisticated computer equip- 
ment for weighing and sorting 
overweight trucks from legal weight 
trucks at the Woodburn Exit on I-5. 

@High speed, 24-hour weighing 
equipment at the Jefferson Exit of 
I-5; acomputer will record data and 


automatically send it to Salem to be 
compared with data taken at the 
Woodburn Exit. 

@installation of six ‘‘smart vehicle 
classifiers’ at the Wilsonville-Hub- 
bard Exit on I-5, which are like traf- 
fic light activators at most 
intersections but give specific data 
about trucks. 

The devices, buried below the 
pavement surface, act like metal 
detectors to tell highway officials 
everything but vehicle weight. 
They’Il be able to determine spac- 
ing between axles, speed and dis- 
tance between vehicles, Krukar 
noted. 

Truck counting data will be com- 
pared with a traffic counter sta- 
tioned nearby, and weights can be 
approximated by averaging data 
taken from corresponding data at 
WIM sites. 

Continued on page 3 


Task force studies comparable 
worth of all state employees 


A seven-member task force 
appointed by Gov. Atiyeh and the 
Legislature will conduct a compara- 
ble worth study involving 38,000 
employees of state government, 
including ODOT employees, dur- 
ing 1984. 

The task force will examine how 
dissimilar jobs with similar worth 
compare in pay equity, said ODOT 
Fiscal Officer Joe Christian. 

Christian is a member of an 
advisory committee consisting of 
members of the private sector, 
agency management personnel, 
union officials and personnel divi- 
sion representatives that will pro- 


vide technical advice and feedback 
to the task force. 

A questionnaire, asking employ- 
ees to determine what tasks and 
responsibilities are required of 
them in their jobs, will be sent to a 
sample group of state employees to 
fill out. Supervisors will also rate 
each job. 

Any problems will be worked 
out, and a final questionnaire will 
be developed and sent to all state 
employees. 

An 18-member evaluating com- 
mittee, including ODOT represen- 
tatives Larry Macnab, Highway 

Continued on page 2 
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Director’s Corner 


Fred Miller 


In late January, the Governor 
called a meeting of department 
directors and division administra- 
tors from throughout state govern- 
ment. We appreciated the 
opportunity both to listen to the 
Governor's plans for the remaining 
three years of his term, and to ask 
questions. He demonstrated his 
deep concern for effective state 
government and quality manage- 
ment. 

He indicated that while he has 
three more years to serve as Gover- 
nor, he does not want to be presid- 
ing’ over a ‘’lame duck 
administration.” Rather, he prefers 
the image of ‘driving to the tape.” 

The Governor is enthusiastic 
about how government can serve 
Oregonians. He asks us to use our common sense in dealing with the 
public and to continue toshow that government cares for the people of 
Oregon. 

Included in his ‘’pep talk’’ was a challenge for us to make full use of our 
talents, to take chances, and to stretch that extra bit to make sure that we 
will be providing programs and services in ways that make us all proud 
to be employees of Oregon state government. 

As we embark on our plans and projects for 1984, | am impressed with 
how many of our employees are indeed working to capacity. It is nice to be 
in a department where our programs are relatively well funded and are 
moving ahead. 

| observe that a great deal of meaningful work goes hand in hand with 
higher morale and higher productivity. We are in an ideal position to be 
‘driving to the tape,”’ as the Governor has suggested. | am sure that we can 
do this with a continuing sense of enthusiasm and commitment, and a 
knowledge that we are providing valuable services. 


Increase in minorities 


One of the ways that | am keeping busy at this time of year is by reviewing 
performance appraisals of department employees. | review all appraisals of 
employees in Central Services and of all employees Salary Range 26 and 
above. | pay special attention to what is being done for employee develop- 
ment, and also to managers’ contributions to the affirmative action pro- 
gram. 

With respect to the affirmative action program, | am very pleased with 
our progress and with the efforts that many of you are making. 

As an example, | note that for the past two-and-a-half years, while we 
have reduced the number of full-time employees in the department by 150, 
we have increased the number of minority employees by 100. 

Two years ago, our work force had 3.6 percent minorities, compared to 
all state agencies having 5.8 percent. Now, we have 6.3 percent, which is 
about the composite of all state agencies. 

In another area, we were among the top 10 states in contracting highway 
work to minority business enterprises. 

Lots of you are making a significant effort to improve our affirmative 
action program, and our organization is better for it. We have more to do in 
this area, and | appreciate your continued support. 


Letters 


scared off. 

Our reason for writing this is to 
express deep thanks to our 
weighmasters, who, without hesita- 


Thanks to weighmasters 


Wilson McBeth, chief weighmaster: 


At 2:35 a.m., Jan. 16, someone 
tried to enter the PUC office via the 
back door. Fortunately, the door 
was locked. When no one 
appeared at the front door, we 
called our weighmasters on duty 
(Glen Ebsen and Dan Harrington). 
We asked if by chance they saw a 
car pull up or something, as no 
vehicle was in the parking lot. We 
were concerned, as whoever tried 
to get in the back door was quite 
forceful in trying to open it. 

When we mentioned this to the 
weighmasters, they were here in 
seconds, running between the 
parked cars and checking the 
empty fields. They did find fresh 
boot prints in the mud leading to 
the back door; however, no one 
was in sight. Luckily, the person was 


tion, came to help us. We wanted 
to let you know, as sometimes all 
we hear are complaints, and we 
wanted to take the time to express.a 
compliment. 


Lynda G. Bowser 
Christine L. Sinclair 
PUC, Ashland 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Ebsen and Har- 
rington work at the Ashland Port- 
of-Entry. 
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Played Good Samaritan 


Highway Division, 
Design Unit: 


| want to thank you in writing for 


Management trainees 


plan graduate courses 


Twenty-one graduates of the first 
two Silver Falls Management 
Development classes met in Salem 
in mid-February to plan additional 
training exercises and to sign up for 
some special task forces the depart- 
ment intends to create soon. 

In a preference poll, class mem- 
bers asked for training in problem- 
solving, improving public relations, 
techniques of management, and 
advanced work in public speaking 
and writing. 

The topics will be built into two, 
day-and-a-half sessions at the Sil- 
ver Falls Conference Center, the 
first one in May and the second in 


October. 

Preferences were also indicated 
for service on nine task forces that 
will be formed to assess certain 
departmental systems and pro- 
grams and offer recommendations. 

Assistant Director George Bell 
will supervise training activities for 


_the class graduates, and the under- 


graduate sessions will continue as 
the responsibility of Larry Rulien, 
assistant director for administra- 
tion. 

Following the two-hour session, 
Director Fred Miller hosted a work- 
ing buffet luncheon for the gradu- 
ates in his office. 


Comparable worth... 


Continued from page 1 
Division metro business manager, 
Etta Foote, programs coordinator 
and office manager in the Training 
and Education Section, and Marsha 
Ryan, Motor Vehicles Division 
training coordinator, will review 
each of the 38,000 questionnaires 
and do some desk auditing. 

Each position will be given a cer- 
tain number of points, Christian 
said. This information then can be 
used to compare dissimilar jobs. 

The study will lead to recom- 
mendations on correcting discre- 
pancies in compensation. 


the courteousness of your 
employee, Mike Hickey. It was his 
first day of work today in your 
department, and he really played 
“Good Samaritan’ this morning, 
even though it probably made him 
late on his first day. 

My car broke down on the free- 
way this morning, and Mike offered 
me a ride, even though it was a little 
out of his way. He took me right to 
my school, where my students were 
waiting (we’re on an early sched- 
ule). | really appreciate his fine dis- 
play of integrity and courteous 
manner. If he was late on account 
of me, please accept my apology 
and my sincere thanks. 


Mrs. Kathie Bates 
Milwaukie 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Hickey is a high- 
way engineer 1 with the Prelimi- 
nary Design Unit in Milwaukie. 
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For spring vacationers 


Coastal parks to open 


A sure sign of changing seasons 
is fast approaching as Oregon State 
Parks personnel prepare to host 
families taking advantage of the tra- 
ditional ‘’spring break’’ from 
school. 

Three parks will be opened 
especially to accommodate those 
who wish to camp during the break, 
to be observed by most Oregon 
school districts the week of March 
19. Another 10 state parks are open 
for overnight camping all year long. 

Opening for spring break are the 
_ following Oregon State Parks, all 
located on US101: Oswald West, 
10 miles south of Cannon Beach; 
South Beach, two miles south of 


Newport; and Carl G. Washburne, 
14 miles north of Florence. 

Parks open year around include 
Beverly Beach, near Newport; Bull- 
ards Beach, near Bandon; Cape 
Lookout, near Tillamook; Cham- 
poeg, near Newberg; Farewell 
Bend, near Ontario; Fort Stevens, 
near Astoria; Harris Beach, near 
Brookings; Hilgard Junction, near 
La Grande, J.M. Honeyman, near 
Florence; and Valley of the Rogue, 
near Grants Pass 

Sites at all of the state parks open 
during spring break will be allo- 
cated on a first come, first served 
basis. Reservations are not 
accepted until late May. 


Weigh - in - motion. .. 


_ Continued from page 1 
- @A special portable system that 
allows a bridge to act as a giant 
scale. Calibrated gauges are being 
placed at girders and trip switches 
are being installed at approaches 
(see photos and story page 5). 
elnstallation of 200 transponders 
at various locations, including 
Washington, which will allow vehi- 
cles to be identified at highway 
speed. - 

@Special radio frequencies aimed 
at trucks will identify previously 
coded vehicles, and interpreting 
devices at four I-5 locations--Ash- 
land Port of Entry, Jefferson Exit, 
Woodburn Exit and in the north 
Portland area--will print out the 
findings. 

Krukar said the intention is to use 
the weigh-in-motion equipment for 
highway planners and designers, as 
well as others who use truck traffic 
data, and to help with the auditing 
of truck weight-mile taxes. But 
there are many side benefits for 
others, as well. 


Will save time 


‘So far we're getting a very posi- 
tive response from the trucking 
firms on this program,” he said. 
“Using this system they can locate 
missing trucks; minimize ‘’hot’’ 
loads; set up a system where only 
properly identified trucks can use 
company fuel pumps; monitor their 
freight yards; and many other 
applications.” 

“Using the WIM equipment at 
the Woodburn Exit, weighmasters 
will be able to weigh trucks at a 
speed of 35 miles per hour. 

Legal weight truckers should like 
the idea, because they'll save a 
good deal of time by not having to 
stop on scales. Those trucks that 
are within legal limits will be 
directed back on the highway with- 


out stopping; overweight and over- 
height trucks will be channeled to 
another area for inspection. 

Funds for the portable WIM 
come from the Rural Transporta- 
tion Assistance Program (RTAP) and 
are 100 percent federally funded. 
Funding for the other aspects of the 
project are a federal/state coopera- 
tive effort. Construction and capital 
equipment costs for all the systems 
are about $800,000. 

Krukar said the pilot project has 
stimulated a lot of interest so far. 
“We hope that’s only the begin- 
ning,” he said. ‘The potential of 
this project is fantastic. Here’s one 
project where everyone benefits.” 


Department’s minority 
employment increases 


ODOT’s increase in minority 
employees fulfills a need stressed 
by Gov. Atiyeh to make affirmative 
action a priority among state agen- 
cies, said Vicki Nakashima, civil 
rights manager. 

A study recently released by the 
department's Civil Rights Section 
shows that the percentage of per- 
manent, full-time minority employ- 
ees at ODOT has increased from 
3.6 percent in 1981 to 6.3 percent in 
1984, an addition of about 100 
minority employees. 

This places ODOT slightly higher 
in the percentage of minorities 
employed than the total percent- 
age employed in all state govern- 
ment agencies combined. 

‘‘The governor, in his State of the 
State address, included additional 
comments relating to affirmative 
action and his concern about the 


high rate of unemployment among 
minorities,” said Robert Phillips, 
deputy director of the Governor's 
Affirmative Action Office. ‘He 
stressed the need for greater efforts 
in that area in both state govern- 
ment and the private sector,” said 
Phillips. 

He added that ODOT’s achieve- 
ments “will be looked at and per- 
ceived as being positive’ by the 
governor. 

‘| attribute it to a greater aware- 
ness on the part of the department 
to affirmative action issues,’”’ said 
Nakashima. She added that a key 
reason for the increase is the 
department’s recruiting effort, 
which it hopes to expand in the 
future. 

The number of minorities in each 
of eight job categories has stead- 
ily increased since 1982. 


Voters will decide on measure 
to repair Oregon’s bridges 


Oregon voters will cast ballots 
during the May Primary Election on 
a measure that would provide 
nearly $33 million a biennium in 
additional revenue to the Highway 
Fund--for use on the state’s deteri- 
orating bridges. 

Ballot Measure 2 would increase 
the registration fee for cars and 
light trucks from $10 a year to $20 a 
year. Similar fee increases would 
apply to several other classes of 
specialized vehicles. 

Recreational vehicles, motorcy- 
cles and publicly owned vehicles 
would be exempt from the fee 
increases. 

If passed, the measure would 
take effect on Oct. 1, 1984, and 
would net about $12 million to the 
state Highway Fund during the bal- 
ance of this biennium. Cities and 
counties would share $5.7 million 
of the additional revenue. 

During the 1985-87 biennium, 
the first time the measure would be 
in effect for a full two years, cities 


4 : Pf ey a ae, ite 

This 1920 highway scene could well have been the inspiration for an old-time pop tune often heard today, 
“There'll Be Some Changes Made.” The Pacific Highway, US99, south of Salem, looked like this near Rodgers 
Creek and Tucker Bridge. Sixty years and new alignments have “some changes made.” Although heavily 
traveled in its day, this stretch has given way to Interstate 5. 


and counties would share $15.6 
million, and the Highway Fund 
would receive $32.8 million. 

ODOT's Public Affairs Office is 
developing informational materials 
about the measure. The material 
should be ready for use about mid- 
March. 

A citizens committee, headed by 
Rep. Jane Cease, D-Portland, has 
been formed to conduct a low- 
budget campaign in support of the 
measure. 

The Highway Division would be 
required to use the additional 
funds, as a “first priority,” for main- 
tenance, repair and replacement of 
bridges, under terms of the mea- 
sure. No such priority would be 
imposed on cities and counties in 
their use of the revenue. 

A phone poll of voters in the 
Portland metropolitan area last 
October indicated that 44 percent 
favored the measure, 39 percent 
were opposed, and 17 percent 
were undecided. 
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John Thornton (on ladder) and Larry Bower of Kirk Fox’s building crew 


install light fixtures during a remodeling project. Each crew member is a 
“jack-of-all trades,” performing nearly every type of maintenance work, 
from building cabinets to cleaning septic tanks. 


In number of visitors 


Parks are ranked sixth 


The Oregon State Parks system is 
one of the most popular in the 
nation, according to a recent report 
by the National Association of State 
Park Directors. 

In the association’s 1984 Annual 
Information Exchange, Oregon was 
reported to have hosted 32,249,000 
visitors during the most recent 
annual period. That ranks sixth in 
the nation, just behind Pennsylva- 
nia and ahead of Illinois. 

Oregon is among the “Top Ten’”’ 
in the nation in all attendance cate- 
gories, including day use, overnight 
and combined. 


Part of Oregon lifestyle 


That is so, said State Parks 
Administrator Dave Talbot, 
because of a number of factors. 

Of prime importance, he said, is 
the fact that ‘outdoor recreation is 
an integral part of the Oregonian’s 
lifestyle. He does it and he lives it. 
It’s the sort of thing that can even 
survive difficult economic times, 
since you can still go to the beach 
or have a picnic.” 

Also, added Talbot, “What we 
have here is very attractive to those 
20 million Californians and | don’t 
know how many Washingtonians 
and British Columbians” living 
nearby. 

The Information Exchange 
places Oregon State Parks sixth in 
the nation in numbers of day use 
visitors hosted and eighth in over- 
night camping. The combined 
count resulted in the sixth place 
overall finish. 

Oregon’s day use total of 
30,565,000 is more than two-and- 
a-half times the national average of 
12,031,122. The top state in that 


category was Ohio with 
59,389,436, while the low among 
the 49 states reporting was Wyo- 
ming at 210,893. 

Oregon’s overnight camping 
total of 1,684,000 is more than one- 
and-a-half times the national aver- 
age of 1,003,797. California led that 
category with 6,237,015 overnight 
visitors accommodated, while 
Hawaii was the lowest of 49 states 
reporting at 104,883. 

In the combined category, 
Oregon’s 32,249,000 was more 
than two-and-a-half times the 
national average of 12,846,322. 
Leading the nation in total visitors 
hosted was Ohio at 62,124,783, 
while Wyoming was the lowest of 
50 states reporting at 627,657. 

Oregon’s overall total repre- 
sented five percent of the com- 
bined national count, although the 
state has only 2.5 percent of the 
nation’s full-time state park contact 
personnel. 


Most in nation 


The report illustrates the fact that 
Oregon is a system of many parks. 
The state’s total of 226 is the most 
in the nation, although California 
and Montana have more if unre- 
lated areas are included. The aver- 
age number of parks in the 47 states 
reporting was 37, ranging from 
Oregon’s high down to five in 
Alaska. 

Fourteen states have more land 
than Oregon’s 88,494 acres of state 
parks. The range is from Alaska’s 
massive total of 2,678,775 down to 
North Dakota’s 6,454. The average 
is 148,136, but if the Alaska total is 
eliminated, it just about matches 
the Oregon figure, 88,608. 


Building crews do 
more than just build 


They may not move mountains, 
but the Highway Division’s building 
crews have been known to move a 
few walls, rearrange floor plans, 
and make entire doorways disap- 
pear. 

‘‘They do everything from clean- 
ing septic tanks to doing some of 
the best finish cabinet building 
you’ve seen in your life,’’ said Fred 
Lucht, Region 2 bridge engineer 
and supervisor of the two Salem- 
based building crews. ‘They're all 
versatile,” he added. 

And they need to be. When the 
crews aren’t hard at work painting, 
plumbing, roofing, wallpapering, 
laying floor tiles, pouring cement, 
and digging sewer lines, their duties 
often include revamping depart- 
ment office buildings. 


Put in walls 


Kirk Fox, foreman of the five- 
man crew assigned primarily to the 
Salem headquarters building, 
remembers when the structure was 
built, and after nearly 30 years of 
maintaining it, he must wonder at 
times about the results of his con- 
tinuing efforts. 

‘Sometimes he comes in chuck- 
ling because he puts in walls where 
he took them out 10 years ago,” 
admits Lucht. 

But that’s all in a day’s work, 
according to Fox. His crew is cur- 
rently restructuring the office space 
left by the Travel Information Sec- 
tion when it moved to the Eco- 
nomic Development Department. 
Old walls come down--Fox esti- 
mates the crew can tear down 30 
feet of gypsum wall a day--and new 
walls go up in a matter of days. 

A recent project for the crew of 
four carpenters and one mainte- 
nance worker is the new Justice 


Veare Be 


Deterioration of the state 
highway system had increased 
from 54 percent in 1977 to 58 
percent, the March, 1979, issue 
of Via reported. 

An update of ODOT’s State 
Highway System Preservation 
Study rated 4,414 miles of the 
7,600-mile system as moder- 
ately to extremely deteriorated. 

The cost of repaving the 
damaged sections was esti- 
mated at $920 million, which 
reflected a 24 percent increase 
in preservation costs during the 
previous two years. 

The study, produced by the 
Policy and Program Develop- 
ment Branch, noted that nor- 
mal highway deterioration had 
accelerated because: 

-Rising costs had limited pur- 
chasing power of the Highway 
Fund. 

-The volume of heavy trucks 
had increased significantly. 

-The highway system was 
showing signs of age. 

In addition, the study indi- 
cated that 870 of the highway 
system’s 2,550 bridges needed 
major repair or replacement. 


Center in Portland. They were there 
for four months and accounted for 
$50,000 worth of work. They did 
much of the cabinetry and plumb- 
ing for the building. The Portland 
Police Bureau was so impressed 
that the policemen contracted with 
the crew to build a circular dispatch 
desk for their new quarters. 

The job is not without its little 
hazards, though. While at work in 
the Justice Center, maintenance 
employees sometimes found them- 
selves stuck in the elevators, which 
would occasionally stall during 
installation stages. Fox was once 
trapped inside one for an hour. 

Ray Pierpoint’s crew does the 
majority of traveling, working 10- 
hour shifts, four days a week, so 
that workers can return home on 
weekends from sometimes distant 
locations within Oregon. 

“You get used to it,” he said. 
“Somebody has to do it.” 

Last summer, they installed air 
conditioners in highway buildings 
throughout the state. They plan to 
spend next summer cleaning up 
maintenance shops at Odell Lake. 


Build cabinets 


Pierpoint’s crew of four carpen- 
ters, one helper, and one tempo- 
rary summer worker often split up 
to handle different assignments. 

One crew member is a profes- 
sional cabinet-maker by trade, and 
learned on-the-job at ODOT 17 


years ago. Now, the crew is well 


known for its carpentry work. 

‘They can build finish cabinets 
beyond the best of them,” said 
buchta= = 

Other projects including install- 
ing a new radio building on 
Yaquina Head Mountain on the 
coast, building radio boxes for the 
Maintenance Section, remodeling 
the District 4 highway offices, and 
putting in a water line at Detroit. 

Another task is maintaining rest 
areas, which often means repairing 
damage caused by vandals. 

Pierpoint also does most of the 
lock work on highway buildings. 

And if that isn’t enough, the 
handymen also do work for Oregon 
State Police at facilities rented from 
ODOT. 

“We've always got a variety. 
There’s always something coming 
up,” said Fox. 


Luth chosen 
right - of - way 
supervisor 


Doug Luth, 40, was named 
Region 2 right-of-way supervisor in 
Salem. 

Luth began as a right-of-way 
agent 1 in Roseburg in 1970, and 
moved to Salem in 1974 as a 
reviewer in the Relocation Unit. 

In 1977 he was promoted to 
relocation supervisor and became 
supervisor of the Appraisal Unit two 
years later. 

Luth worked on a temporary 
assignment as supervisor of the 
Metro Right-of-Way Unit in Port- 
land, and in 1981 he was named 
relocation supervisor in Salem. 

Louis Schwab, Region 2 review 
appraiser, replaces Luth. 
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New system uses bridges to check trucks 
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This van housing all the equipment will travel throughout the state to 
collect data on various bridges, which will be converted into giant scales. 


Vehicles passing over the state’s 
bridges are being watched. 


A mobile weighing system 
being implemented this month 
allows the Permits and Weighmas- 
ter Unit to monitor traffic using the 
state highway system’s bridges. 

The $135,000 project, 100 per- 
cent federally funded, is being 
developed in connection with the 
new weigh-in-motion (WIM) sys- 
tem (see story, page 1). It will make 
similar data collections by attaching 
transducers to stress points 
beneath bridges and placing special 
tapes across highway lanes. 


He 


As vehicles pass over the tapes, 
data such as weight, speed and 
number of axles on a truck appears 
on a computer terminal housed ina 
van underneath the bridge. 

Transponders, “electronic tags”’ 
connected to the trucks, will also 
relay such information as vehicle 
identification numbers and the 
name of the trucking company 
owning the vehicle to the computer 
as vehicles pass over. 

The system, one of the first in the 
nation, is undergoing a two-year 
demonstration period in the north- 
west portion of the state. Devel- 
oped by Case Western University in 


Weighmaster John Larch connects a transducer, which determines vehicle 


weight by measuring stress, to a bridge girder. Four such gauges connected 
to the computer can record weight at a rate of one-fiftieth of a second. 


Weighmaster Pat Francis adjusts the oscilloscope, which converts data 
into electromagnetic waves on a screen. Other equipment in the system 
includes a MINC 23 computer, terminal and printer. Francis and weighmas- 
ters Shirley Gardipee and Dale Bennett will operate the new equipment. 


Ohio, it will also be used to deter- 
mine the efficiency of the WIM by 
monitoring by-pass routes where 
truckers don’t expect to be 
weighed. 

“Flexibility and portability’ are 
the most attractive features of the 
bridge weighing system, said Loyd 
Henion, economic services man- 
ager. ‘The advantage is that with 
one system you can test many 
areas, and you don’t have to be 
particular about pavement condi- 
tions,” he said. 

Henion and Transportation 
Economist Milan Krukar worked 
with Chief Weighmaster Wilson 
McBeth and his unit in develop- 
ment of the project. 

“This will also provide useful 
information for bridge engineers 
and planners,’’ Henion noted, 
adding that they will now be able to 
develop a record of how bridges 
hold up under load stress over time. 

County highway departments, 


oa 


which are also participating in the 
project, can benefit from this data, 
too. 

A very important aspect of the 
system is that the division can 
“track the trucks’’ and provide 
information on movement and 
logistics of certain trucks, a helpful 
service for trucking companies. Just 
as vital is the fact that the 
weighmasters can spot overweight 
and overheight trucks much more 
easily. 

The trucking companies are 
pleased with the new system, said 
Henion. 

‘| would say we're getting excel- 
lent reception from the major 
trucking companies--ones that 
have established good records,” he 
said. ‘‘They’re interested in fair- 
ness.” 

Henion added that highway offi- 
cials in Europe, Canada and Mexico 
are also showing an interest in the 
bridge weighing system. 


Tapes placed across highway lanes, barely visible to passing motorists, 
can measure the number of axles and speed of vehicles. 
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ED MARGES, HWY 
Agreement Specialist, Salem 


| like the idea that the challenge of 
the new job offers me an oppor- 
tunity--an opportunity to get into a 
larger organization and learn its 
system, to meet new people and to 
put my background and ideas to 
work in a new situation. 


BARBARA HOPEWELL, HWY 
HE 3, Salem 


The part | like best about a new 
position is the challenge. | think my 
greatest challenge will be finding 
patience to let things come with 
time. | always want to know every- 
thing immediately; it’s frustrating. 
Things take time. 


WILLIAM HYUN, DMV 
Inspector, Beaverton 


The most important challenge is to 
effectively perform the required 
tasks of my position without sacri- 
ficing the agency’s public relations 
image. The nature of my position 
requires constant contact with the 
public and with automobile deal- 
ers, both licensed and non- 
licensed. The challenge is to diplo- 
matically balance decompliance 
requirements for dealers and the 
agency public relations or actions 
effectively. 


Jerry Robertson is VIA’s 
roving photographer. VIA’s 
editors frame the question 
of the month, and answers 
are edited only for length. 


CANDID COMMENTS 


Recent retirements have resulted in the promotion of 
many employees within the department. Via asked 10 


MIKE GANDER, HWY 
Program Executive B, Salem 


| see this as two challenges, actu- 
ally. One, being able to make the 
decisions that I’m called upon 
to make daily by our field person- 
nel. | need to make decisions for 
them that they can live with and still 
stay within the requirements of pur- 
chasing and budget. The second 
would be, as a new supervisor, 
dealing with personnel matters. 


DUANE CHRISTENSEN, HWY 
Region 2 Engineer, Salem 


| think the biggest challenge that I'll 
face here in this position is in work- 
ing effectively and responsibly with 
government officials and the gen- 
eral public in building and main- 
taining the highway system in 
Region 2. That’s kind of a new area 
for me--getting involved with pub- 
lic officials and the Legislature, so 
that’s going to be my biggest chal- 
lenge. 


of those employees: 
greatest challenge in your new position? 


DEANNA MORSE, HWY 
Administrative Assistant 3, Salem 


There are actually two important 
challenges facing me in my new 
position. Number one is to learn 
how the maintenance management 
system operates and interfaces with 
the other highway division sections. 
The other is to use this knowledge 
to produce the 1984-85 mainte- 
nance performance budget. Once 
these have been dealt with, I'll be 
ready to handle the next challenge. 


i , ty — 
DICK KROG, HWY 
HMF 1, Albany 


| think my greatest challenge will be 
trying to maintain the quality of 
work with fewer funds and higher 
material costs. 


What do you think will be the 


LAURI STARK, HWY | 
Management Assistant, Salem 


ae 


My greatest challenge will be han- 
dling the responsibilities assigned 
in my position as management 
assistant to Bob Bothman, and 
acquainting myself with highway 
personnel and procedures, 
because | was promoted from 
DMV. 


LINDA LOUIE, DMV 
Clerical Specialist, Salem 


| feel like my greatest challenge 
now is to improve the quality of my 
work and to gain experience so that 
| can advance to another position. 
As far as adjusting to the job, and to 
the responsibilities of the job itself, | 
feel very well prepared for those. 
The challenge there is mostly 
adjusting to the minor, everyday 
workings of the unit, and getting 
to know the people. ; 


WAYNE COBINE, HWY 
Supervisor, Program Management 
Section, Salem 


| think the greatest challenge is 
going to be learning the rules and 
regulations of the Federal Highway 
Administration as it pertains to 
applying for and receiving federal 
allocations and apportionments for 
projects. I’m looking forward to 
learning more in-depth how the 
Highway Division receives its funds, 
and how it utilizes those funds in 
the various programs. 
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Highway, park 


crews earn 
safety awards 


The following ODOT crews 
earned safety awards recently: 


Crew 143-00, District 11 office 
crew, 21 years; Wayne Cobine, 
supervisor. 

Crew 105-01, Bend shop crew, 
150,000 hours; Roy Landis, super- 
visor. 

Crew 141-03, Condon mainte- 
nance crew, 200,000 hours; Mark 
Phillips, supervisor. 

Crew 142-03, Madras mainte- 
nance crew, 200,000 hours; James 
McClain, supervisor. 

Crew 141-09, Warm Springs 
maintenance crew, 300,000 hours; 
Duane Manselle, supervisor. 

Crew 080-15, Albany engineer- 
ing crew, 50,000 hours; Jack Martin, 
supervisor. 

Crew 122-03, Detroit mainte- 
nance crew, 50,000 hours; Lloyd 
Tolman, supervisor. 

Crew 410-05, Silver Falls Park 
crew, 50,000 hours; Gary Schmidt, 
supervisor. 

Crew 101-01, Equipment Unit 
headquarters, 150,000 hours; Bob 
Kuenzli, supervisor. 

Crew 101-03, Salem equipment 
repair shops, 350,000 hours; 
Leonard Hatteberg, supervisor. 

Crew 131-04, Oakridge mainte- 
nance crew, 200,000 hours; Rol- 
land Roberts, supervisor. 

Crew 080-11, Coquille engineer- 
ing crew, 50,000 hours; Frank Mor- 
rison, supervisor. 

Crew 133-01, Grants Pass main- 
tenance crew, 50,000 hours; Jim R. 
King, supervisor. 

Crew 013-10, Roseburg 
weighmasters, 150,000 hours; Linn 
Clemo, supervisor. 

Crew 410-06, Champoeg Park 
crew, 100,000 hours; Max Ruff, 
supervisor. 


Alice South 


William Perkins 


Lyle Howell 


Moving up the ranks 


CONGRATULATIONS 


The following employees 
received promotions recently: 

Philip G. Amaya, engineering 
technician (ET) 3 to ET 4, Salem. 

Arnold R. Anderson, highway 
engineer (HE) 3 to HE 4, Salem. 

Jerry W. Bachle, HE 3 to HE 4, 
Salem. 

William P. Bahde, ET 2 to ET 3, 
Salem. 

Carl B. Barner, HE 3 to HE 4, 
Salem. 

Donald L. Berg, HE 2 to HE 3, 
Salem. 

Laurent A. Beauregard, engineer- 
ing aide (EA) to ET 1, Portland. 

Richard H. Bunnell, highway 
maintenance worker (HMW) 2 to 
HMW 3, Parkdale. 

Linda Burns, clerical assistant to 
clerical specialist, Salem. 

Diane M. Childs, clerical assistant 
to secretary, Salem. 

John E. Clapp, HMW 3 to high- 
way maintenance foreman (HMF) 1, 
Portland. 


Career planning workshops 
offer group participation 


Jim Pettyjohn, ODOT’s career 
counselor, conducted a two-day 
pilot career planning workshop 
recently in Salem. 

The workshop goal was to offer a 
group setting to assist participants 
with self-assessment, sharing of 
vocational information, goal set- 
ting, development of a plan of 
action and solving of career-related 
problems. Three to six hours of 
preparation was required of partici- 
pants before the workshop began, 
Pettyjohn said. 

An expected outcome will be 
development of a skills bank to 
match participants with special 
projects, assignments and rota- 
tional positions in ODOT. Partici- 
pants will meet individually with 
Pettyjohn to develop a follow-up 
plan. 

Seven employees attended the 
first workshop. He said the ideal 
size will be from 10 to 15 people, 
with representatives from all divi- 
sions. 

“We want as pluralistic a group 


as possible in terms of race, sex, and 
interest. This includes manage- 
ment,” he said. ‘It is important for 
people to widen their knowledge of 
the department and the people in 
it, develop contacts, and build an 
atmosphere of support,” according 
to Pettyjohn. 

The workshop is intended for 
those who have done no career 
planning, those unsure of how to 
transfer skills to another job, and 
those who have identified a likely 
job target but need to develop a 
plan to get there. It is not designed 
for people who are already in a 
career track they want to stay in, 
Pettyjohn said. 

A formal process for referral and 
sign-up is being developed, along 
with a schedule. Pettyjohn said he 
is also putting together a system for 
linking workshop participants with 
job rotation positions, develop- 
mental assignments and special 
projects. 

For more information, contact 
Pettyjohn at 373-7851. 


Roy L. Clark, HMF 2 to highway 
maintenance supervisor (HMS) C, 
Albany. 

Dan Dlugonski, clerical assistant 
to clerical specialist, Salem. 

Rubert P. Fidler, HE 3 to supervis- 
ing highway engineer (SHE) B, 
Albany. 

Bruce L. Fochtman, HMF 1 to 
HMS C, Corvallis. 

Billy G. Fullen, HMW 3 to HMF 1, 
Albany. 

Michael F. Gander, program 
coordinator 1 to program executive 
B, Salem. 

Orville D. Gaylor, HE 1 to HE 2, 
Salem. 

George F. Guthrie Jr., park ranger 
1 to park ranger 2, Coos Bay. 

Don B. Hansen, assistant pho- 
tocopyist foreman to photocopyist 
supervisor, Salem. 

Paul W. Herb, HMW 2 to HMW 
3, Manning. 

Barbara B. Hopewell, HE 1 to HE 
3, Salem. 

Lyle G. Howell, HMW 3 to HMF 
1, Klamath Falls. 

Bob R. Kilgore, HMW 2 to HAW 
3, Albany. 

Brad Knapp, motor vehicles rep- 
resentative (MVR) 3 to motor vehi- 
cles hearings officer, Salem. 

Richard E. Krog, HMW 4 to HMF 
1, Albany. 

Clifford P. Laux, HE 3 to HE 4, 
Salem. 

Richard C. Leu, HE 3 to HE 4, 
Salem. 

Alan Lively, engineering trainee 
to ET 1, Hermiston. 

Linda Louie, data entry operator 
to clerical specialist, Salem. 

Will E. McGill, HE 3 to HE 4, 
Salem. 


Retirements 


The following ODOT employees 
retired recently: 


Lois A.Clark, clerical specialist, 
DMV, Salem, 18 years. 


Warren H. VanLoon, HMW 2, 
Yoncalla, 29 years. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In response to 
several requests, VIA will no longer 
print addresses of retirees in this 
column. 


Richard McSwain, HE 3 to HE 4, 
Salem. 

Edward D. Marges, program 
coordinator 1 to program coordi- 
nator 3, Salem. 

DeAnna M. Morse, data 
engineering supervisor B to admin- 
istrative assistant 3, Salem. 

Roger S. Morse Jr., HE 3 to HE 4, 
Salem. 

Francis Neisius, clerical specialist 
to MVR 1, Portland. 

Richard E. Nelson, SHE B to SHE 
C, Bend. 

Robert D. Oakes, HE 2 to HE 3, 
Salem. 

John Oliver, MVR 2, Cedar Mill, 
to MVR 3, Lincoln City. 

Richard D. Parker, HE 2 to HE 3, 
Salem. 

Robert E. Parker, ET 2 to ET 3, 
Salem. 

Kenneth L. Pennington, HMW 2 
to HMW 3, Port Orford. 

William J. Perkins, HMF 1 to HMS 
C, Portland. 

David W. Ringeisen, ET 2 to ET 3, 
Salem. 

Carlos Rodriguez, HE 2 to HE 3, 
Salem. 

Marie Russell, data entry opera- 
tor to clerical specialist, Salem. 

Duane A. Sauer, HMW 2 to 
HMW 3, Bend. 

Cynthia Schatz, clerical assistant 
to clerical specialist, Salem. 

A.H. Schellenburg, HMW 4 to 
HMS 3, Salem. 

Thomas P. Schuft, HE 1 to HE 2, 
Salem. 

Louis B. Schwab, senior right-of- 
way agent to right-of-way agent 
supervisor, Salem. 

Melvin O. Slagle, supervising 
storekeeper B to supervising store- 
keeper C, Salem. 

Alice South, clerical assistant to 
clerical specialist, Salem. 

Larry G. Stormo, HE 3 to HE 4, 
Salem. 

Richard D. Stumpff, HE 1 to HE 2, 
Salem. 

Ralph D. Swift, HMF 1 to HMS B, 
Lake of the Woods. 

Jerry Timbs, MVR 3, Cave Junc- 
tion, to motor vehicles office man- 
ager B, Grants Pass. 

Larry P. Underhill, programmer 
to systems analyst, Salem. 

Scott R. Vandever, EA to ET 1, 
Hermiston. 

Justin C. Vincent, HE 3 to HE 4, 
Salem. 
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On the fod with oo. An Minh Truong 


By Kathy Patten 
Interim Managing Editor 


Freedom to pursue the career of 
his choice is a right An Minh Truong 
doesn’t take for granted. 

The 47-year-old Vietnamese ref- 
ugee, an engineering technician in 
the Bridge Design Unit in Salem, 
once spent three years in a con- 
centration camp because he was an 
officer in South Vietnam’s Hydro- 
graphic Division and Army Corps of 
Engineers. He isn’t wasting a 
moment of his new-found freedom 
here in America. 


ination with a perfect score. 

‘| must go fast, because at my 
age, | just rebuilt my life,” says 
Truong. “| lost much time in my life. 
| want to be kept busy.” 

Leisure time’ is still a foreign 
expression to the hardworking 
Truong. He passed his engineer-in- 
training exam in October, and is 
now taking a computer- aided draf- 
ting course in the afternoons and a 
professional engineer review class 
one night a week. 

‘I! want to improve my profes- 
sion, because if | don’t improve, | 
go backwards,’ he says. ‘In this 
country, | have a lot of oppor- 


“In this country, | have a lot of opportunities.” 


The soft-spoken immigrant came 
to ODOT last May, after graduating 
as valedictorian from Oregon Poly- 
technic Institute in Portland. There, 
he took more than. 30 credit hours 
per term for 12 months, to earn an 
associate of applied science degree 
in mechanical engineer technology. 

He read about the job opening 
when the vice president of the 
institute sent him a copy of the state 
recruitment announcement. 
Truong passed the required exam- 


tunities.” 

Starting a new career is never 
easy, but for Truong it was further 
complicated by a language barrier 
and by the fact that he has had to 
switch from the metric system to 
the English system of measurement. 

“It is a whole new life for him,” 
says his supervisor, Kamal 
Kamadoli, who is from India, and 
who understands the obstacles 
Truong faces. ‘But he’s very adap- 
tive,” Kamadoli adds. 

He praised Truong for his hard 
work and conscientious attitude. 
‘‘He’s been pretty cooperative,” 
Kamadoli says, ‘‘"and humble. He’s 
very humble.” 


Illustrates words 


In Vietnam, Truong studied a lit- 
tle English in school and later prac- 
ticed it with American soldiers. 
Here, he took language classes at 
night at Portland Community Col- 
lege. However, the draftsman still 
resorts to a pad of paper and a pen 
to illustrate things he has difficulty 
putting into words. 

His co-workers--’’my com- 
patriots’’--help him to adapt, he 
says. 

“| like them. | learn a lot here. 
They help me to learn,” Truong 
says. 

Their hospitality makes him feel 
comfortable in his new homeland. 


Retirees let us know 


Bruce C. Kent, P.O. Box 1232, 
Brookings, OR 97415. Ret. Parks 
1978. 

Since retiring from Parks in 1978, 
there has never been a ‘’dull 
moment,’”” says Bruce. His list of 
activities goes on and on. He has 
held top offices in the Baptist 
church, Chetco Grange, Masonic 
Lodge, and Order of Eastern Star. 

Visiting six children and 13 
grandchildren who are scattered 
from Oregon to Michigan to Florida 
is something he and his wife, Mar- 
gie, always manage time to do. 
They went to Michigan and Florida 
in 1981. 

Bruce takes advantage of the 
salmon fishing around Brookings, 
but says he hasn’t caught much to 
brag about since his 30-pound 
Chinook in 1976. 

“Someday,” he says, ‘we plan 
on moving back to Hermiston, our 


old stomping grounds, where I'll be 
able to keep an eye on my favorite 
park, Hat Rock.” 


George Hopkins, P.O. Box 9121, 
Spokane, WA 99209, Ret. HWY 
1982. 

George is remembered for many 
things, but most recently for his 
retirement as field construction 
engineer for Region 2 in Salem. 

Since moving to Spokane, he 
says he would like to have his 
friends ‘‘come up and see me 
sometime.” 


Editor’s Note: Please write or call 
and let us know how you're doing 
so we can share it with other Via 
readers. The phone number is 
378-6546, and the address is Trans- 
portation Building, Room 104, 
Salem, OR 97310. 


‘| have no feeling of living in a 
foreign country,” he says. 

Truong commutes from Portland 
every day, where he, his wife and 
their two sons live. The trees in 
Portland, he says, remind him of his 
native Saigon. 

But his thoughts of Vietnam are 
marred by the memory of ‘lost’ 
years spent living in a hot, crowded 
concentration camp, where 
inmates were forced by the com- 
munists to work 12 hours a day 
clearing forest land for cornfields. 
They existed on a diet of only rice-- 
and usually not even enough of that 
to fill an empty stomach. 

‘It was a kind of prison--without 
walls,’” Truong painfully remem- 
bers. 

In those three years, he saw his 
family only four times. After being 
released in 1978, he wasn’t allowed 
to work at his former office, where 
he was considered a security risk. 

When an attempt at farming 
proved unsuccessful, and he 
learned that a friend of his owned a 
boat, Truong proposed that they 
escape. 

In 1981, he piloted the 36- by 8- 
foot vessel, packed with 69 ‘and a 
half’ passengers, on a six-day voy- 
age to Malaysia. 

‘There was no room to lie 
down,” he says. ‘“My youngest son 
sat on his mother’s lap; there was 
no room for him. | had no room to 
sleep.” 

Using the north polar star as a 
guide, he battled four days of 30- 
foot waves in a typhoon that 
soaked the refugees and threat- 
ened to throw them off course. 

But on the last night, the seas 


calmed, and they made it to land 
safely. After three months in Malay- 
sia, Truong and his family came to 
America and settled in Texas. 

Eventually, they moved to 
Oregon to join his two cousins in 
Portland. 

Through a CETA program, he 
was able to attend the institute and 


“| want to improve my 
profession, because if 
I don’t improve, 
| go backwards.”’ 


update his engineering skills. 

Truong’s rigorous study sched- 
ule left little time for hobbies, 
although now that he has found a 
job, he does manage some spare 
time to watch TV. He limits his 
viewing to the evening news, and 
an occasional football or basketball 
game. 

Truong regrets not having more 
time to spend with his children, 
ages 16 and 11, but admits they are 
adapting to their new culture well. 

“They are more American than | 
am,” he laughs, explaining that they 
no longer like to eat the rice their 
mother serves them, but insist on 
pizza and hamburgers. 

His oldest son is following in 
dad’s footsteps by studying 
engineering in high school. And 
that makes Truong proud. 

After all, he says, ‘| escaped 
because of his future.’’ 


